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————— “ Lucanus an Appulus, anceps :” 


** In MODERATION, placing all my glory, 
While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.” 
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We informed the public in the commencement 
ef our literary undertaking, that Sir Harry Loite, 
whenever he attempted to tell a history of any 
thing, did not engage in his work with that lazy 
indifference which characterizes a dull, prosing ‘a- 
borer, but that he lent his whole heart and soul to 
his vocation. We lament that the public cannot 
see in his story the fire which flashes in his eye, and 
the animation that sparkles in his countenance; but 
as we can paint neither noise nor motion, we can 
never give the reader a just idea either of his voice 
or his gesture. It is the very witehery of eloquence 
that it imparts a charm to every subject which it 
touches—at pleasure arresting the fancy and rivet: 
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ing it to a single point, or giving it pinions and 
sending it abroad. We will not for the present 
undertake to say, whether this enchantment arises 
either from the manner or the motion of the speak- 
er, or from a happy combination both of certain 
pertinent manner and motion; but we must re- 
mark, that there is an unaccountable something 
about Sir Harry in his recitations, which operates 
like a charm upon his hearers; a charm so delight- 
ful, that we earnestly recommend our Lawyers to 
study it, for the interest of their clients—and our 
Theologians, for the good of man. 


Whoever has heard our best Preachers in the 
Pu}pit, or our highest Orators at the Bar, has heard 
various specimens of magical eloquence, some of 
which shrink not from a comparison with that of 
the most exalted speakers in the world. 


If, to perpetuate the fleeting beauties of elo- 
quence, we adopted in this Country the same means 
which they exercise in Europe, I might refer to 
books for evidence to substantiate the above pro» 
position. But while we give no other encourage- 
ment to the Orator, than merely to admire him for 
a minute, and then forget him forever ; while even 
the admiration of that minute is cold and without 
enthusiasm, rather damping than exciting ardor ; 
while no stenographer transcribes his mind, and 
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no general homage arouses his fire, we shall not on- 
ly be without proof of talent in that beautiful art, 
but also without the talent itself. 


Madame De Stael says, that the enthusiasm of 
an Italian andience imparted fire and animation to 
Corinna, while her eloquence reflected the fire with 
which her bosom was warmed ; but before an En- 
glish audience, that fire was extinguished by the icy 
coldness, the stern, immoveable, and stump-like 
manner of her auditors. The most inspiring note 
of martial music, sounds not half so sweet to the ear 
of a conquering Hero, as the peal of applause to 
the Orator, wher. he triumphantly addresses the 
feelings of man. And the messenger of death, en- 
tering the heart, takes away life not more surely, 
than cold indifference destroys the young spirit of 
genius. Like frost among opening flowers, it blasts 
many a Poet, and many an Orator, before the fold- 
ings of his soul can expand, while the fragrance of 
his mind is yet in the bud, unvalued and unknown. 
If my Country would boast her Poets and her 
Orators, she must cherish them with praises. She 
must put off the Lapland coldness which distin- 
guishes her from the French—the Italians—the an- 
cient of Rome—and the renowned of Athens. She 
must not suffer the speeches of a Hamilton to be 
forgotten for want of a stenographer ; and her Po- 
efs and Painters ought not to be starved away 
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from home, to seek a subsisterte in foreign lands, 
There is a constitutional indiflerence in the people 
of the United States, which, like the equanimity of 
our ahorigines, is hardly to be moved by any thing. 
The most bewitching strains of eloquence excite 
no passion ; we hear the most exalted Statesmen, 
the most renowned Heroes, and the very saviours 
of our land, assailed by impudent calumny, yet we 
feel no indignation; we see our fellow citizens 
butchered by the savage, or kidnapped by the ene- 
my; we hear that our soldiers have fallen in bat- 
tle ; nay, that our Country is invaded, and our- 
selves about to be assailed, yet we remain in immo- 
veable apathy. All this is evidence of a want of 
imagination, and a want of feeling, as deadly to the 
beauties and glories of the arts, as winter to the 
blossoms of summer, 


When Sir Harry entered our Club-Room, the 
other evening, his salutations were made with an 
air of great vivacity ; he shook hands with every 
member of the Club, and even patted our little 
ser‘ ant-boy Toby on his head, with that gentle 
ma.:.er which betokens a heart perfectly at peace 
with itself, and very well pleased with all the 
world. ‘ My story,” said he, turning round to 
me with sprightliness, ‘‘ I find my story about the 
excressences of vice and the fungi of treason, has 
excited various conjectures, and drawn down upon 
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wy head the heavy ccnsure’ of the noddles of this 
gossiping City. There are some who understand 
no more about it, than they do about the books of 
the Organon, who nevertheless undertake to de- 
clare, that it isan attack upon the whole Democra- 
tic party, male and female, and most wickedly cal- 
culated to bring the administration, and all its 
measures, into utter contempt. Others insist that 
it is a severe satire upon the gentlemen who rank 
under the name of Federalists ; while some, per- 
haps with more justice, have determined that it 
breathes the spirit of no peculiar cast of politi- 
cians, except the patriotic, whose numbers are so 
few, that they have not as yet formed any party 
in America, 


In all those discussions, which have been grave- 
ly held on this point, I have observed, that each 
party is highly delighted to hear abuse heaped on 
abuse against its opponents; and they declare such 
proceeding to be moral, religious, intelligent and 
patriotic. But if either party finds itself attack- 
ed, the assailant is called not only immoral and ir- 
religious, but absolutely unintelligent, full of non- 
sense, and very antipatriotic. ‘Those epithets are 
generously bestowed on a writer, according to his 
qualities. That is, if he be really a fool, they 
scarcely honor him with any abuse at all ; if he be 
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port, they bespatter him pretty decently, and let him 
pass—but if he have the right on his side, and sup- 
port it with talent, * then comes the tug of war,” 
ihe welkin rings from one end of the Union to the 
other—the press groans under the weight of its 
own scurrility—the mails are stuffed to the brim— 
the stages are loaded—every politician pricks up 
his ears—turns his nose to the wind, to catch the 
scent of slander, and then yelps like a blood hound 
till all the Nation is in a state of universal uproar. 
‘Thus may we safely conclude with the Hunter in 
the Forest, that if the cry of the hounds ring long 
and loud in the mountains, the object pursued is 
magnanimous and noble. 


Whoever has the boldness to advance an opin- 
ion, no matter on what subject, he is sure to meet 
with some knowing judges, who will twist and turn 
it over to one or the other of those parties, which 
unhappily divide the people. There are some such 
wise-acres, who having employed much of their lives 
in the improving study of discovering plots, and 
searching into mill-stones, have pondered over my 
History of those quondam days of vice, until they 
have rashly guessed that I am either a Federalist, 
or a Democrat—like the wise father, who conclud- 
ed that if his child was not a son, it was in all 
probability a daughter. Now there is nothing in 
the wide world which gives me such pleasure as to 
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find that the public are in a fog of uncertain con- 
jecture about the colour of my politics, for it con- 
vinces me that I am a man of independence, whom 
neither party can lead by the nose. It may indeed 
be said, that I am a trimmer, a time-server, and a 
person in whom the parties will place no confi- 
dence, because I will not go through thick and thin 
with either one or the other; yet as I want no of- 
fice, and adore my Country; asI love principle 
better than policy, and hate demagogues, in and 
out of power, I feel that those bug-bear names can 
never frighten me out of my senses into the fire. 
And he who has wit enough to keep out of the 
fire, I take it for granted, is too sensible to be the 
tool of party. 






















But I have another charge to answer, and 
that is of a nature too serious to be trifled with. I 
am accused of having been universal in my abuse 
of women. It is sirange that I cannot deseribe 






a bad woman, and lash her vices, but what a thick 
headed numskui! will immediately rive up and de- 
clare I abuse the whole sex. NotI, who draw 






the character, am guilty, but he who applies it so 
generally. It delights me to observe that the wo- 
men of my Country are distinguished by beauty, 
and excel all others in sense and virtue; and lest 
it should be justly said of me that I censure some 
without praising any, that I look on the dark side 
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without noticing the light, that satire is my plea« 
sureand praise my aversion, I shall always turn 
with joy from the duties of the severe Censor, to 





point out those instances of goodness and great- 
ness, which sometimes appear amid the vices of so- 
ciety, like stars in the pale robe of night, or rather 
like beautiful flowers lifting up their heads amid 
the weeds of a dreary desert. 





However enchanting and elegant a woman may 
appear in the circles of pleasure, her charms can no 
where attract, with half as much power, as when 
she performs the offices of goodness with the face 
of good nature. She may dazzle the eye and de- 
light the ear in the midst of fashionable pleasure, 
but her empire over the heart lies mostly in the 
field of private and domestic virtue. There is beau- 
ty, wit, vivacity, and grace, all allied, and making 
together a most formidable combination in the per- 
son of Miss Helen Dazzle. 





She is first in the ranks of fashion, and wherev- 
er woman is named she is first in the imaginations 
of the beaux ; whatever pleasure she pursues, is 
genteel, whatever she opposes, is condemned. Her 
smile is patronage, and her frown, condemnation. 
Yet the lustre which she imparts is not that of the 
Sun dispelling the gloom of night—gilding the hill 
tops—cheering the face of nature, and banishing 
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melancholy from the bosom of man. It is like the 
fire of the Meteor, exciting admiration, without 
love—diffusing no warmth—touching no heart— 
raising no hope—and even in the brightness of its 
splendor, rather portentous than promising. How 
very different, my dear Mora ist, is that sweet 
little favourite of yours, whose virtues, like shaded 
roses, every where perfume the air, and yet are 
hardly any where teen.” 


“Stop ! Harry Loiter ! stop !—her name is not to 
be profaned by being given to the public—during 
the war. It is among the evils of this war, that it 
delays marriages—separates lovers—tears husbands 
from their beloved wives—destroys domestic com- 
fort—and prohibits you and I from naming that 
Rose of peace and beauty to which you have just 
now alluded.” 


*“T have not named her Mr. Moratist, nor 
am I going to name a female whose modesty E 
know would revolt at such a thing; and the 
very enunciation of whose name, I perceive, 
might awaken embarrassments in the bosom of one 
whom I respect as much as I do the Moratast. 
But I claim the privilege of speaking of her vir- 
tues, and while I hold them up to the public eye, 
as objects of praise and models for imitation, I shall 
have no objection to her recognizing the likeness 
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lvetween herself aud my picture ; for it is one among 
the highest of my pleasures, to sound the clarion of 
honest praise, and thereby to animate the courage 
of struggling virtue. In this wicked world, virtue 
at best is often timid—and sometimes despondent. 
If we can cheer its fainting hope, by the voice of 
praise, we are a serviceable ally in the war against. 
the vices. 


I hold in contempt the light, the unfeeling, the 
calculating, and merely dissipated of the sex— 


** T hate the maid whose form and face 
Nature has decked with every grace, 

But in whose breast no virtues glow, 
Whose heart ne’er felt another’s woe, 
Whose hand ne’er smoothed the bed of pain, 
Or eased the captive’s galling chain ; 

Just like the tulip to the eye, 

She’s born to be admired—and die ; 

When gone—no one regrets her loss 

Or scarce remembers—that she was.” 


But whenever I wander among the sons and daugh- 
ters of fashion, your sweet Narcissa heaves into 
view, like the moon in the back ground of a land- 
scape, the remotest, the mildest, the brightest, and 
the fairest object in the scene. I forget all others 
in admiration of her; and sometimes I think that 
without her all others would appear as the scenery 
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of night when the moon hides her face from the 
eyes of mortals. 








She cannot indeed paint a flaming landscape, such 
as puts a man’s eyes out when he looks at it; nor can 
she dance foo well, like some of those young Misses 
who show themselves at publics, after the manner 
of the dancing girls of Persia ; nor does she pretend 
to vie in the peripatetic philosophy with those 
whose high emilation daily drives them to walk in 
the streets—but she is the darling of her father, the 
pride of her mother, the admiration of her acquaint- 
ance, and excellent in all that truly adorns the fe- 
male character. Go to her house, it is the resi- 
dence of neatness, cheerfulness, order and conient- 
ment. Her joy is to promote peace, and she 
delights to banish sorrow from the abode of her 
neighbor. 















It is but one or two winters since a concert and 
ball was given in this city, for the benefit of poor 
distressed French emigrants. Never did any class 
of people in misery offer a more imposing claim on 
the sensibility of man than those unhappy exiles. 
Born in a climate that forever yields the plenteous- 








ness of autumn, while it breathes all the mildness 
of our summer, and from their infancy accustomed 
to the pleasures of affluence, those miserable beings 
were exiled to this country without a dollar to pur- 
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chase food, and without cloathing to guard against 
the bitterness of our merciless winter. It seemed 
as if God, in his wrath, kad said to the slave-hold« 
ers of St. Domingo—“ by fire—by famine—by the 
sorrows of exile—and the freezing horrors of win- 
ter, shall ye be convinced.” They witnessed the 
awlul and irresistible power of Providence, at once 
to take away the most secure blessings of man, 
and to fill up their places by the remotest, the 
most improbable, and most terrible of all hu- 
man sufferings. This moment they enjoyed the 
possessions of wealth, innumerable slaves, the hap- 
piness of home, and the luxuries of a temperate 
clime—the next, enveloped in flames, they sprang 
from the windows of their houses, shrieking for their 
butchered children, and were seen flying from the 
bloody knife of the merciless African—to-morrow, 
they begged for sustenance amid the cold snows of 
an American winter, helpless, hopeless, and sinking 
under the weight of complicated want. Such beings 
were likely to excite pity among all classes; and to 
the honor of the New-York ladies, they contrived 
a Concert and Ball, the profits of which were to be 
distributed in such way as would be most likely to 
soften the miseries of those conspicuous sufferers. 
To the close observer, it may appear singular and 
malapropos, for people to assemble with fiddle and 
flute, and by the aid of the song and the dance, tc 
enlist human pity for human woe. But we have 
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2wo ways in America of laying the purses under 
charitable contribution, neither of which can be 
supported by reason, although expedience points | 
to them both as the most effectual that can he H 
adopted ; and thus it is, that the means are some- 
times justified by the end. In Church we procure : 
charity by a begging sermon, in which the parson 
addresses sometimes the reason—sometimes the 
heart—sometimes the fears—and sometimes the 
faith and piety of his auditory. Outof Church we 
attack the Laity—sometimes by a Play—soze- 
times by a Concert—and sometimes by a Bx!!. 
Now, as those in the Church, and those out of in, 


















comprehend the whole mass of Society, these two 
ways of obtaining charity, have a universa! effect 
on the purses of the Community ; and Iam only 
puzzled to know, whether I must give credit /.. 
this ingenious system, to the Church, or to the Lx:- 
ty ; tho’ I believe, it truly belongs to the Churei:. 
It somehow or other, pleased Narcissa to take no 
active part in that Concert and Ball; she neither 










blazoned her name on the subscription list, nor gra- 
ged the Concert with her presence. “‘ Why dont 
you go to the Ball,” said Letitia Rattle—*“ all the 
world will be there, and it looks so unfeeling to 
stay away?” “Why do’nt you put down your name” 
said Mrs Inquisitive, as she turned over the list, 
and proudly shewed her subscription for twenty 
dollars, “‘ every body that has the least preteutions 
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' 
-to fashionable notoriety, has their name down for 


something ?” Narcissa not only absolutely refus- 
ed to go to a Ball for the relief of the wretched, 
but she most cruelly preserved an impenetrable s~- 
lence that would not satisfy the impertinent with 
a single reason for her singular conduct. 


OF all the young and all the gay, no one delights 
more in the pleasures of the brilliant assembly than 
Narcissa ; she trips in the dance with the spright- 
liness of unaffected youth, and her soul is rapt ia 
the most exalted fancies, when the Song and the 
Concert strike on her ear. That she should re- 
fuse to push forward her name on the list, accord 
ed with her known principles of delicate propriety, 
hut why she declined a pleasure, of which she was 
always before delighted to partake, seemed a mys- 
tery to me, until she told me in an arch way, that 
‘there appeared to her something extremely in- 
congruous in the plan of dancing for the relief of 
the French Emigrants.” ‘ I shall therefore,” -ad- 
ded she, ‘‘ pass my evening with the Emigrants 
themselves, and the money that I should be oblig- 
ed to give for the ornaments of a Ball, I mean te 
distribute among the shivering sufferers.” 


It is thus she always talks, and acts; and I am 
resolved, that I will sometimes delight my farey, 
by describing more of her amiable character and 
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amparting more of her interesting and instructing 
history, by way of counterplot to those unpleasant 
relations which my duty will sometimes compel 
me to give to the public. When I come in con- 
tact with the vile and wicked part of the sex, I 
feel like the gardener who has to pull up weeds, to 
cut down thistles, and to banish useless intruders 
from his bed of flowers; but all the beauties and 
sweets of Flora open on my senses, whenever I sec 
euch Roses as Nanrcissa.” 








